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The wax, the wick and the flame of the Mass Candle, 
symbolizing the Body, Soul and Divinity of Christ, 
should be of appropriate fineness. It is fitting that 
each of the three parts of this triune symbol be 
kept in perfect balance—each a complement of the 
other. As the preferred candle for Liturgical use, 
Will & Baumer offers the Purissima Brand 
Mass Candle—painstakingly fashioned from 
100% pure beeswax. 
Each Will ¢ Baumer Mass Carle is clearly 
stamped and cerlified as to Beeswax content: 
Purissima Brand, 100% pure beeswax 


Missa Brand, 6674% pure beeswax 
Altar Brand, 51% pure beeswar 


WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CO., Inc. 


The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 
In Our Second Century of Fine Candlemaking 
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Philosophy and Mental Iils 


Epiror: Dr. Percy’s articles, “The Com- 
ing Crisis in Psychiatry” (Am. 1/5 and 
1/12), were quite unusual. Though I have 
a background in philosophy, I felt it neces- 
sary to study, rather than just read, his 
comments. However, study revealed a 
great deal. 

I do not believe that philosophy, or for 
that matter theology, is going to cure or in 
many cases alleviate [mental illness]. 
While I do admit the premise of absolutes 
and the stark fact of the supreme reality of 
God, I find that many a sincere and fine 
person would have little relief in the im- 
mediate process of analysis and therapy in 
simply admitting and holding this... . 

Iam happy that AMEriIcA has given such 
space to this necessary and important sub- 
ject. 


“ Miami, Fla. Epwarp A. DoNAHUE 


From Capitol Hill 


Eprror: I have read with interest the arti- 
cle entitled “Morality and the H-Bomb,” 
by Commissioner Thomas E. Murray, in 
the issue of America for Dec. 1, 1956. 
Let me congratulate you for publishing 
this excellent statement on our national de- 
fense policies and or. our moral obligation 
as custodians of the H-Bomb. 
RicHarp L. NEUBERGER 
Senator from Oregon 
U. S. Senate 
Washington, D. C. 


Catholic Schooling 


Epttor: Since no college degree is mine 
from either a Catholic or a secular college, 
my comments on the attendance of our 
youth at the non-Catholic colleges may not 
warrant space in so august a publication as 
your own. To have a letter published in 
your Correspondence section ranks with 
getting one into the London Times. 

It seems to me that the vast majority 
require a Catholic college. In the mad 
world in which we find ourselves, one 
needs every bit of ammunition one can get. 

However it also seems to me that into 
each generation there are born some fav- 
ored few (God alone knows why) whose 
faith is so firmly rooted and whose attach- 
ment to it and attraction to it are so strong 
that nothing could wean them from it. Such 
can be safely exposed to a secular educa- 
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tion on the college level and come forth 
from it unscathed... . 

There is no way, presently, of sieving 
or sorting out such people. .. . No doubt we 
shall have to continue to advocate a place 
for every Catholic boy.(who aspires to it) 
in a Catholic college. . 

(Mrs.) EvizaABetH G. LAMB 
New York, N. Y. 


Explanation 


Epiror: I have read your editorial “Dr. 
Blake on Tax Exemption for Churches.” . . . 
You suggest that there seem to be three 
possible positions on tax exemption: 1) A 
man can oppose tax exemption to all phil- 
anthropic organizations; or 2) just to 
churches; or 3) simply to one certain 
church. 
It is quite unfair to interpret one sen- 
tence of my address, which was an aside 
and which admitted that some of my con- 
cern may have been caused by one church 
apparently amassing too great a share of 
property, to imply that I was speaking 
against the Roman Catholic Church. 
This I was not doing; in fact, I was ad- 
dressing Protestant and Orthodox Church 
representatives, suggesting that all of us— 
and in this I would include the Roman 
Catholic Church—should examine once 
more our policy on requesting tax exemp- 
tion. 
I did not say that there should be no tax 
exemption. What I did do was to raise the 
question of whether that tax exemption 
which I thoroughly approve of, when 
churches are small and weak, should be 
continued when they become strong. This 
I would apply as strongly to my own church 
as to yours. 
(Rev.) EuGENE Carson BLAKE 
President, National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the United 
States of America. 

New York, N. Y. 


[We are happy to have this letter and to 
learn that Dr. Blake’s “aside” was not di- 
rected against the Roman Catholic Church. 
Nevertheless, we feel that we were not be- 
ing unfair to Dr. Blake in interpreting him 
as we did in our editorial. George Dugan, 
religion editor of the New York Times, 
reporting Dr. Blake’s address from the 
scene in Indianapolis, commented on the 
“aside” as follows (Dec. 12, 1956): “His 
reference here was to the Roman Catholic 
Church.” Eprror.] 


| 








THE WINDOW IN 
THE WALL 


by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


London's “actors’ church," Corpus 
Christi, is also the church of the Covent 
Garden flower sellers, who send their 
finest blossoms for its feast. On this 
day, for thirty years, Msgr. Knox has 
preached there on the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. This book contains twenty of 
these sermons, which show him at his 
very best: delightfully informal, but full 
of wisdom and deep insight. $2.75 


Shane Leslie's 


GHOST BOOK 


Shane Leslie begins his book with a 
discussion of the Catholic attitude to 
ghosts, then plunges happily into his 
own particular collection of "Catholic 
ghost stories."' These range from edify- 
ing spirits who fetch priests to death 
beds to poltergeists and spine-chilling 
“manifestations.” $3.00 


A RIGHT TO BE 
MERRY 


by Sister Mary Francis, P.C. 


This Poor Clare's account of her life 
gives joy wherever it goes: we have yet 
to meet anyone who was not absolutely 
delighted with it. $3.00 


Order from any bookstore 


For news on all our new books, ar- 
ticles and reviews on some, extracts 
from others, see Sheed & Ward's 
OWN TRUMPET. The Trumpet 
comes free and postpaid: write to 
Agatha MacGill at— 


SHEED & WARD new York 3 
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Current Comment 





Second Term Begins 


As Dwight David Eisenhower stood 
under a cloud-dappled Washington sky 
on Jan. 21 to repeat the Presidential 
oath (he had taken the oath privately 
the day before), the prayers of millions 
of his fellow citizens ascended to God 
on his behalf. Four years ago, when 
the President started his first term, 
American boys were dying in Korea. 
Though this time the battlefields were 
silent, the world the President described 
in his Inaugural Address was still a 
dangerous world, taut with explosive 
tensions, living from day to anxious 
day under the threat of Communist 
aggression. 

Nevertheless, it seemed a more con- 
fident President who swore once again 
faithfully to execute the responsibili- 
ties of his high office and to “preserve, 
protect and defend the Constitution 
of the United States.” During his first 
term he had dealt with difficult prob- 
lems at home. He had confronted grave 
crises abroad. He had surmounted ill 
health. Now, looking well and hearty, 
he pronounced the words of the oath 
crisply and feelingly, with the air of a 
man master of his job—with the air, 
too, of a man humbly trustful that God 
in His wisdom and mercy would see 
him through whatever the future held. 

The Editors of this Review pledge 
the President their loyal support. May 
God grant that under his patient lead- 
ership we may vet come to know peace 
in our times. 


... Legislative Program 


What most impressed observers 
about the President’s legislative pro- 
gram, which, breaking with precedent, 
he incorporated in the budget message, 
was the almost total absence of any 
element of surprise. For the most part 
everything the President proposed he 
had urged in about the same form upon 
the 84th Congress. 

Under the heading of old, but still 
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pertinent, business were proposals to 
join the Organization for Trade Coop- 
eration, to liberalize the immigration 
laws, to put the postal service on a 
“pay-as-you-go” basis, to provide Fed- 
eral aid for school construction, to ex- 
tend coverage of the minimum-wage 
law, to aid communities suffering from 
chronic unemployment and to grant 
statehood to Hawaii. 

Of the relatively few new proposals, 
only two or three were eyebrow-lifters. 
Even though he vetoed a similar bill 
last year, when certain lobbyists made 
themselves obnoxious, the President 
asked for legislation exempting natural- 
gas producers from Federal price regu- 
lation, He advocated amending the 
Constitution to provide “equal rights” 
for women, despite the long-standing 
opposition of social-minded Church 
groups to this proposal. Probably in 
response to pressure from the State and 
Agriculture Departments, he asked for 
authority to make barter deals for sur- 
plus commodities with Iron Curtain 
countries. 

These proposals, old and new, add 
up to a sizable legislative program. 
They offer a good idea of what the 
President has in mind when he talks 
about “Modern Republicanism.” 


My Boy a Politician? 


Local politics, already a symbol of 
corruption, didn’t get much of a boost 
in best-selling The Last Hurrah. The 
book may, however, have turned a 
spotlight on a desperate need. Politics 
doesn’t get its fair share of good men 
because of its reputation; and its repu- 
tation comes from not getting its share 
of good men. James A. Farley made this 
very point in I Chose Politics (America 
Press pamphlet, 15c). 

Is there any way of breaking out 
of this vicious circle? Bishop John King 
Mussio of Steubenville, Ohio, has been 
doing what he can to reverse the pro- 
cess. In his writings in national maga- 
zines he has appealed to men of in- 


tegrity to get into politics. “It is qui 
evident,” he says, “that only a ma 
who is bigger than his own ambitioy; 
and personal interests can fight an/ 
defeat entrenched selfishness in oy 
civil government.” 

Words first, then action. We ee 
that the Jan. 11 Steubenville Registe 
came out in support of an “unknown” 
in politics, a Brooklyn-born Irishman 
who has spent 35 years as a city em. 
ploye and is now running for mayor, 
Such political backing is unusual jy 
a Catholic paper but it is understand. 
able and legitimate in the circum. 
stances. 

The problem of integrity in political 
leadership has pertinence beyond this 
Ohio River steel town where, as the 
Register puts it, “nastiness has had more 
than its share in the political field” 
It is time that politics everywhere be. 
came a career that attracts rather than 
repels our best youth. 


Modern Medical Care 


A lot of important information and 
analysis appeared recently in a series 
of five lengthy New York Times articles, 
signed by Robert K. Plumb. 

{[ Health-conscious Americans in 1953 
spent $10.2 billion for personal health 
services. §] Nearly 70 per cent of our 
people, many through fringe benefits 
in union contracts, have some form of 
insurance against medical and hospital 
bills. {The 85th Congress, like its 
predecessor, will probably concern it- 
self with more health legislation, fur- 
ther expanding those health and medi- 
cal programs which are to cost the 
Federal Government $2.5 billion in 
1957. 

{{How do we spend our health dol- 
lar? From a Health Information Foun- 
dation study for 1953, we learn that 
37 cents went to physicians, 20 cents 
to hospitals, 16 cents to dentists, 15 
cents for medicines and 12 cents for 
related expenses. 

q Though they create problems, es- 
pecially for doctors who do not partici- 
pate, there are about 1,000 group-prac- 
tice medical units in the country today. 
In group practice three or more physi- 
cians pool skills, offices, equipment and 
income. Most group-practice establish- 
ments are in the Midwest and West. 
They are starting slowly in the East. 
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New York’s HIP 


New York City, where there are 
about 20,000 physicians—one for every 
400 persons—has most strongly resisted 
group medicine. (There are roughly 
180,000 practising physicians in the 
United States.) One important break- 
through on the New York scene, how- 
ever, has been the ten-year-old Health 
Insurance Plan, which cares for a half- 
million persons in 32 group-practice 
centers in the greater New York area. 

What do you find at a HIP center? 
A complete medical plant and a mini- 
mum of 17 physicians—five family doc- 
tors, plus specialists for surgery; ortho- 
pedics; ear, nose and throat; opthal- 
mology; dermatology; urology; obstet- 
rics and gynecology; pediatrics; psychi- 
atry and neurology; pathology; radiol- 
ogy and internal medicine. 

Doctors in group practice speak 
highly of the professional advantages 
of working on a medical team. In pre- 
paid group practice, a doctor does not 
discuss fees with his patient. (HIP 
units receive $31.80 annually for each 
insured man, woman or child.) If a 
specialist should be consulted, the phy- 
sician does not have to worry as to 
whether the patient can stand the ex- 
pense. There is a further advantage to 
the patient—the specialist is not some- 
where on the other side of town, but 
right under the same roof with the 
family doctor. 

Opposition to HIP and other forms 
of group medical practice stems from 
non-participating physicians, as well as 
from those who see in this growing 
movement a step toward the “socializa- 
tion” of medicine. But to many others, 
whose arguments sound pretty impres- 
sive, group practice and health-insur- 
ance plans are two of the strongest 
bulwarks against socialism in medicine. 
They tend to close the gap between the 
medical “haves” and the medical “have- 
nots” in our society. 


Balky Teamsters 


By defying the Senate Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations, the 
United Brotherhood of Teamsters—big, 
powerful problem child of the labor 
movement—left a sour taste not only in 
the public mouth but in many union 
mouths as well. 
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Summoned to testify on charges that 
union funds had been diverted to pay 
the personal bills of millionaire Team- 
ster President Dave Beck and other 
officials, an international vice president, 
Frank W. Brewster, and Nugent La 
Poma, secretary-treasurer of Seattle 





New Catholic Mind 


‘Readers of AMERicA who also 
subscribe to the Catholic Mind 
may have been wondering what 
happened to the January issue 
of this Review’s sister publication. 
We would like to take this occa- 
sion to reassure them. The Cath- 
olic Mind has not ceased publica- 
tion. Henceforth it will appear 
six times a year as a bi-monthly. 
The January-February issue, in 
new and more attractive dress, 
half again as large as issues in 
the past, should now be in the 
mails. 

The subscription price of the 
new Catholic Mind will remain 
the same—$3.00 per year. Cur- 
rent subscribers, therefore, will 
automatically be credited with an 
extension of their subscriptions 
depending on expiration dates 
and according to the following 
scale: 


Expiration Date Extra Issues 


April 30, 1957 1 
Aug. 31, 1957 2 
Dec. 31, 1957 3 


Longer term 4, 5, etc. 


VINCENT S. KEARNEY 
Executive Editor 











Teamster Local 174, refused to give 
the subcommittee much more than the 
time of day. So did Einar O. Mohn, 
the international’s executive vice presi- 
dent. 

Whether the Teamster officials were 
on sound legal ground in challenging 
the jurisdiction of the subcommittee, 
the Senate and the courts will ulti- 
mately decide. The Senate Labor Com- 
mittee claims that the investigation of 
union conduct is its business, and that 
the Permanent Subcommittee is poach- 
ing on its preserves. Even as the balky 
Teamster officials were before Senator 
John L. McClellan’s group, the Senate 


leadership was trying behind the scenes 
to resolve this conflict. 

Apart from the legalities, however, 
the conduct of the Teamsters raised a 
question of trade-union ethics. Though 
labor leaders generally share the Team- 
sters’ lack of confidence in a committee 
of which Senator McClellan is chair- 
man and Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy the. 
ranking minority member, most of them 
believe that no union official should 
hesitate when asked to account for his 
handling of union funds. They natur- 
ally feel that the Teamsters, by their 
suspicion-breeding silence before the 
subcommittee, have once again given 
the entire labor movement a black eye. 
They have, indeed. 


ABROAD 
Israel and the UN 


It is now three months since the UN 
General Assembly adopted its Nov. 2 
resolution calling upon Britain, France 
and Israel to withdraw their troops 
from Egyptian territory. To date only 
Britain and France have fully com- 
plied with the UN demand. Israel still 
retains armed forces in the Gaza strip 
and in an area at the head of the Gulf 
of Aqaba, entrance to the country’s 
only non-Mediterranean port. 

On Jan, 19 the UN, by a vote of 
74 to 2, again called attention to Is- 
rael’s failure to withdraw behind the 
1949 armistice lines. No doubt the UN 
feels it is logically committed to apply 
the same pressure to Israel which it 
has already successfully exerted on 
Britain and France. 

Israel’s case, however, is not an ex- 
act parallel. She has too much to lose 
to allow the situation to revert to the 
status quo ante in the Sinai Desert. Her 
withdrawal from the Gulf of Aqaba 
might again subject Israel to an illegal 
Egyptian blockade. Relinquishing the 
Gaza Strip might expose her to renewed 
border raids. The country is justified in 
demanding guarantees that this will not 
happen again. 

But only the UN can provide these 
guarantees. Both areas should be placed 
under UN control until such time as a 
peace is worked out between Israel and 
her Arab neighbors. That was the pur- 
pose of the UN police force agreed up- 
on last November. The creation of that 
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force as a cushion between the Arab 
States and Israel appear to us to be 
the first really effective move by the 
UN in its seven-year struggle with the 
Arab-Israeli problem. This is precisely 
the time UN troops should move in. 


Church Backs Gomulka 


An unusual, even startling, aspect 
of the Jan, 20 Polish elections was 
the indirect but’ unmistakable support 
of Gomulka by the Catholic Church. 
A few days before the balloting, Bishop 
Zygmunt Choromanski, secretary of the 
episcopate, issued a statement to the 
effect that Catholic citizens should “ful- 
fil their duty and go to the polls.” This 
was a roundabout way of saying not 
to boycott the National Front candi- 
dates of Red party secretary Wladyslaw 
Gomulka. 

The attitude of the Catholic hierarchy 
was no doubt a weighty factor in Go- 
mulka’s overwhelming triumph at the 
polls. But the picture was perfectly 
clear to the average Polish patriot, any- 
way. The choice was not: between 
communism and democracy but be- 
tween the national communism of Go- 
mulka and the Stalinism of the faction 
which lost out to Gomulka at the last 
meeting of the Polish party’s Central 
Committee. 

Last October Gomulka became party 
secretary on a platform of independ- 
ence from Moscow. As of January, 
therefore, the present Red boss stands 
in the people’s eyes not as a Commu- 
nist but as a defender of Polish free- 
dom against the historic enemy in the 
Kremlin. 

Both the Polish bishops and _ the 
general population saw that the failure 
of Gomulka’s new policy might result 
in massive Soviet intervention in the 
country and a blood-bath in the Buda- 
pest style (Am. 1/19, p. 440). For the 
moment, they had reason to hope for 
his success. Poland voted accordingly. 


Spanish Gold 


For more than a decade the Span- 
ish Government has been striving to 
regain the 510 metric tons of gold 
which the Negrin regime shipped to 
the Soviet Union toward the end of the 
civil war. To all Madrid’s demands 
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Moscow blandly gave the same legal- 
istic answer: “Show us the receipt for 
the gold.” 

A month ago in Paris the Spanish 
Ambassador to France showed the So- 
viet Ambassador to France the receipt 
for the gold—or rather a photostated 
copy of the receipt. The receipt itself, 
worth more than a half-billion dollars, 
was safely stowed away in a vault in 
Madrid. 

How the receipt, together with other 
documents relating to the transfer of 
Spain’s gold reserves to Russia, came 
into General Franco’s hands is a story 
still only partly told. All that is known 
is that Juan Negrin, last head of the 
Spanish Republican Government, had 
guarded them zealously all these years. 
Shortly before he died in Paris last Nov. 
14, he revealed to one of his sons where 
the precious documents lay hidden and 
directed him to hand them over to the 
Spanish Government. This was done. 

Now General Franco faces a hard 
decision. The Soviet Union is thought 
to be willing at last to return the gold 
—but at a price. The price is diplomatic 
recognition of Russia and the exchange 
of ambassadors. Nothing, obviously, 
could be less popular with the Spanish 
people than a Soviet embassy in Ma- 
drid. Furthermore, General Franco 
knows that the Russians would use 
their embassy for espionage—and with 
the Americans building bases in Spain 
there is plenty to see. On the other 
hand Spain desperately needs the gold 
to shore up its shaky economy. What- 
ever the Generalissimo finally decides, 
the world has yet another example of 
Communist perfidy. 


Sino-Soviet Partnership 


As noted in these pages last week 
(p. 466), most of the credit for mend- 
ing the Soviet Union’s rift with Poland 
belongs to Chinese Premier Chou En- 
lai. Reports now have it that Chou 
made his sudden and effective appear- 
ance in the satellite capitals in response 
to an urgent personal appeal by Mr. 
Khrushchev. The position of the Soviet 
Communist party leader had seriously 
deteriorated as a result of the crisis 
within Communist ranks in Eastern 
Europe. 

Whatever the immediate explanation, 
there is no denying that, as a result of 





Chou’s response, Sino-Soviet relations 
have entered a new phase. It has now 
become obvious that Russia cannot 
maintain its shaky hold on the Commun- 
ist bloc without an assist from Peking. 

Consider what happened in Poland. 
On the eve of Chou’s visit to Warsaw 
the Gomulka Government had con- 
cluded a pact with Yugoslavia and 
seemed on the way toward the forma- 
tion of a bloc which would have acted 
as a counterweight to the Soviet sys- 
tem. On his departure from the Polish 
capital the Gomulka regime had con- 
siderably moderated its independent 
Communist line. 

Soviet reliance on Red China can 
mean only that Peking has won for it- 
self a veto power over Kremlin poli- 
cies—both with respect to the Commun- 
ist states and in foreign affairs. How- 
ever grateful they may be for Chou’s 
intervention in Eastern Europe, Soviet 
leaders cannot be too happy over the 
prospect of an assertive Red China 
acting independently in Asia, where 
the two powers have conflicting inter- 
ests. 


Big Dollar's Worth 


The next time you get into a dis- 
cussion about inflation and the relative 
insignificance of the U. S. dollar, tell 
your friends of one extraordinary pur- 
chase they can make for a single one- 
dollar bill. It is the Holy Bible, pub- 
lished by the Catholic Truth Society of 
London (38-40 Eccleston Sq., London 
S. W: 1). 

This remarkable little book, which 
contains in its 1,648 pages the entire 
text of the Douay-Rheims version of 
the Old and New Testaments, is two 
inches thick and just a trifle larger than 
a three-by-five index card. It is printed 
on good paper with a clear, modern 
type-face. 

The CTS Bible is distributed at so 
small a price because an anonymous 
donor recently gave a substantial sum 
to defray the cost of typesetting and 
plating. The first edition of 100,000, 
published in May, 1956, is already ex- 
hausted. A second edition of 150,000 
is now ready: CTS asks purchasers to 
send a one-dollar bill, That’s all. Trans- 
atlantic shipping charges are included 
in the modest price of this splendid 
volume. 
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Geography of a Drought 


In an old geography, which I studied as a child, was an 
unforgettable legend in capital letters: THE GREAT 
AMERICAN DESERT. It stretched in a huge arc from 
central Texas through Oklahoma Territory, Arkansas 
and Kansas to Colorado. Later, this inscription seemed 
rather ludicrous; any reader of Westerns knows that 
all this land was planted to grasses by ranchers and 
cattle raisers and was very fertile grazing land. Yet 
this was the drought-scarred area traversed by President 
Eisenhower in his recent trip to the Great Southwest. 
The old geographer must have written his “desert” leg- 
end after a cyclical drought, and after the “timber 
barons” of evil renown had ruthlessly denuded the re- 
gion of the trees which protected it from erosion. 

The newspapermen who accompanied the President 
kept calling the Southwest the Great Plains, which was 
another misnomer, for the Great Plains (capitalized ) 
stretch from Texas to North Dakota to the Canadian 
border and beyond. Fifteen States were represented 
at the drought conference which the President ad- 
dressed at Wichita, Kans. Their problems differed some- 
what: in the South the land was ‘simply burned up; 
in the more northerly parts, the underground water 
level (the “water table”) had extensively fallen. 


Underscorings 


What had happened? As this Review said in a Com- 
ment last week, “much of the land . . . ought never to 
have been plowed under.” During both World Wars, 
however, under pressure of food scarcity abroad and of 
high prices, the Government encouraged the planting 
of wheat on grasslands. Those were the days of the 
infamous “suitcase farmers,” mostly city fellers from the 
North and East with no understanding of the land, who 
in a couple of good years planted and harvested and 
sold fine crops for great profits. Then they decamped, 
leaving the soil impoverished and ready to blow away 
in the great dust storms of the ‘thirties, as it undoubted- 
ly will do again this year when the spring winds begin 
in March and April. 

Successive Administrations have been very timorous 
and hesitating toward the perpetrators of these crimes 
against the land. They talked, and still talk, of “mar- 
ginal farms,” of “mistreated land”; and Secretary Benson 
is hard put to it to resist rewarding land criminals by 
soil-bank payments, under pressure from misguided 
Congressmen, as if they were all victims of misfortune, 
and not of their own folly. 

This is not to indict all Southwest farmers. Genera- 
tions of them have successfully ridden out drought 
after drought, because they loved the land and under- 
stood it. Let us hope that Mr. Benson will be discrim- 
inating in his favors, even to starving away some “mar- 
ginal farmers.” And maybe Pare Lorentz’ memorable 
documentary film, The Plough that Broke the Plains 
(1936) might be revived. Witrrip Parsons 


Mar. 1950). Each reel of film covers 
two volumes. Available to our regular 
subscribers (prices vary from $4.30 to 





$5.40 a reel) at 313 N. First St., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 





THE ALBERTUS MAGNUS GUILD 
for Catholic scientists has published a 


directory of its membership. The pock- . 


et-sized volume lists Catholic scientists, 
mainly American, alphabetically, ge- 
ographically and by fields of specializa- 
tion (Spring Hill College, Mobile, Ala. 
50¢). 


p THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC AL- 
MANAC for 1957, reference book of 
facts and statistics about the Church 
in the United States and the world, 
has just been published by St. Anthony 
Guild Press, 508 Marshall St., Paterson, 
N. J. (704p. Cloth, $2.50; paper, $2). 


THE NEWSLETTER of the Edith 
Stein Guild (31-34 99th St., Elmhurst 
69, N. Y.), whose purpose is to assist 
Jewish converts to Catholicism, gives in 
its January-February issue six practical 
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rules for helping these converts to be 
integrated into the full life of their new- 
found Church. 


p THE LEGION OF DECENCY has 
published its annual list of films re- 
viewed, covering the period from Oct., 
1955 to Oct., 1956, price, 25¢. It also 
has available, at $4, a book listing all 
the films rated from 1936-55 (453 
Madison Ave., New York 22). 


p BRITISH CATHOLICS will spend 
almost $20 million on new schools dur- 
ing the school year 1956-57, according 
to Most Rev. George A. Beck, Bishop 
of Salford and chairman of the Catholic 
Education Council. 


B UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS has 
been making microfilms of AMERICA, 
beginning with our Vol. 82 (Oct. 1949- 


BIN BOSTON, MASS., on Jan. 20 
died James Brendan Connolly, 88, well- 
known as a Catholic writer of sea sto- 
ries, A native of the Aran Islands of 
Ireland and largely self-taught, he en- 
tered Harvard in 1896. When Harvard, 
that same year, refused him permission 
to compete in the newly revived Olym- 
pic games at Athens, he went on his 
own and won the first U. S. Olympic 
title, in the hop-step-and-jump. 


p FR. PETER MASTEN DUNNE, 
S.J., former associate editor of AMERICA 
(1924-25), died Jan. 15 in San Fran- 
cisco. He was chairman of the Depart- 
ment of History at the University of San 
Francisco and author of a number of 
books on the history of the missions in 
the West and in Latin America. He had 
been 50 years a Jesuit, 35 a priest. C. K. 
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Editorials 





Is Europe Uniting? 


However distant the goal may be, the timetable for 
merging the economies of the six European countries 
which form the Coal and Steel Community has now 
been agreed on. Over the January 26-27 weekend, rep- 
resentatives of France, West Germany, Belgium, Italy, 
the Netherlands and Luxembourg met at Brussels to 
agree on treaties establishing a “common” market and 
setting up a supranational atomic agency (Euratom). 
The agreements reached at Brussels are scheduled to 
be signed on February 17. Then sometime before the 
various parliaments recess for the summer, solemn trea- 
ties establishing the common market and Euratom will 
be formally ratified. 

Having been disappointed so often in the recent past 
over Western Europe's halting progress toward unity, 
no one on this side of the Atlantic is in the mood as 
yet to start celebrating this latest move toward integra- 
tion. We would, however, be overly skeptical of the 
possibilities of European unity if we ignored the deep 
psychological changes which the Suez crisis has set in 
motion. The sorry spectacle of France and Britain with- 
drawing from Egypt at the stern insistence of the Soviet 
Union and the United States convinced many a diehard 
that in all Western Europe there no longer existed a 
single major power. This sobering truth was reinforced 
by the closing of the Suez Canal, which suddenly and 
dramatically brought every economy in Western Europe 
face to face with catastrophe. 

The lesson was evident, painfully so. In a way that 
many had not appreciated before, Western Europe was 
seen to be precariously dependent on Middle East oil. 
Furthermore, the Franco-British misadventure graphi- 
cally demonstrated that none of the European countries 


Forgotten 


In his message on the State of the Union on January 
10, President Eisenhower advocated certain changes in 
our immigration laws to reclassify the Hungarian refu- 
gees, admitted thus far as parolees, and in general to 
facilitate the granting of asylum to victims of Com- 
munist aggression. In his budget message of January 
16 he went further, promising to present to Congress 
“in the immediate future” a special message detailing 
over-all changes aimed at liberalizing immigration 
policy. 

By way of lining up congressional forces on the side 
of the anticipated Presidential special message on im- 
migration, 28 House Democrats proposed on January 
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was able, acting alone, to assure its supply of this vital 
fuel. What the logical arguments of “Europeans” like 
Jean Monnet and Paul-Henri Spaak and the preach- 
ments of visiting Americans had been unable to ac- 
complish, the Suez crisis dramatically achieved almost 
overnight. It was obvious now that Western Europe 
had little choice: it was either unite or perish. 

This conviction was strengthened by a parallel change 
in Great Britain. Ever since the success of the Coal and 
Steel Community, London has been looking across the 
Channel with a new and apprehensive eye. Instead of 
asking themselves whether they could afford—as a 
gesture of good will—to join the movement for a united 
Europe, British leaders started asking themselves wheth- 
er they could afford not to. 

Even before the Suez crisis, the feeling had been 
growing in London—in business and labor circles, as 
well as in Parliament—that a six-nation common mar- 
ket would shut Britain off from a traditional and lucra- 
tive source of trade. It would set up tariff barriers which 
British goods could not successfully surmount. Suez was 
the clincher. Now the British are talking of joining the 
projected six-nation common market in a larger free- 
trade area. The new Prime Minister, Harold Macmil- 
lan, is said to be fully persuaded of the wisdom of this 
departure. 

What all this means is that the current toward West 
European unity is running today more strongly than 
ever. It appears to have sufficient force to sweep before 
it protesting West German Socialists and comfortable, 
subsidized French industrialists. In short, the outlook 
for an historic change in what once was Christendom 
has perhaps never been brighter. 


Refugees 


21 the elimination of the quota system based on the 
nationality of immigrants. It looks as though the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations have a good chance of being 
accepted by Congress. 

The glow of this hope, however, cannot dim the sad 
fact that the plight of the Hungarian refugees is wor- 
sening—mainly because of contradictory and dilatory 
U. S. action. 

When Vice President Nixon, just back from an in- 
spection of refugee camps in Austria, recommended 
on January 1 that more than the agreed-on limit of 
21,500 Hungarian refugees be received, the President 
stated that such expansion was “clearly in the national 
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interest.” On January 18, however, Rep. Francis E. 
Walter, chairman of the House Judiciary subcommittee 
and coauthor of our present immigration legislation, 
asked how it could be “in the public interest” to admit 
“perhaps thousands” of Hungarians who are “obviously 
not refugees and who had not engaged in the Hun- 
garian revolution against communism.” 


UGLY DP ERA 


To date 168,597 Hungarian refugees have fled into 
Austria. A little over 100,000 have been resettled in 
other countries, 22,676 of them here. The flow to 
France, England and other European countries has 
slowed to a trickle, though 70,000 remain in Austria and 
5,000 a week still flood in. Within Austria, states one 
U. S. official recently returned from an inspection tour, 
“a new and ugly DP era” is festering. One finds unrest 
and bitterness in the refugee camps—tensions which 
break out in anti-Semitic demonstrations. 


Further, the Intergovernmental Commission for Euro- 
pean Migration, which has cooperated splendidly in 
the resettlement of the 100,000, now finds its planning 
stymied, mainly because the United States has earmark- 
ed no funds for Hungarian refugee work in the coming 
year. 

Meanwhile, overburdened Austria has warned the 
free world that the situation is getting explosive. This 
little country cannot stand such an economic and social 
strain. Further, the Hungarian Government has not only 
issued insulting statements that Austria is blocking the 
return of Hungarians to their homeland, but has re- 
cently violated the Austrian border by allowing armed 
forces to force refugees back. 

A comprehensive review of our immigration policy 
is highly desirable. But even more pressing is the obli- 
gation to take immediate steps to continue the flow 
of Hungarian refugees. Otherwise we—and all the free 
world—will suffer a moral loss of face. 


Nationalism and World Order 


In a series of articles which appeared in the London 
Tablet throughout the month of September, 1956, 
Christopher Dawson made a timely study of Asian na- 
tionalism. In sharp criticism of the political force sweep- 
ing modern Asia, Mr. Dawson wrote: 


Nationalism is essentially a force of division. It 
contains no universal principle of unity or inter- 
national order. . . . As an ultimate principle of 
human action, it is morally inadequate and socially 
destructive. Left to itself it becomes a form of mass 
egotism and self-idolatry, which is the enemy of 
God and man. This has always been realized by 
the great civilizations of the past. All have admitted 
the existence of a higher law and consequently 
subordinated national interest and political power 
to higher spiritual values. 


In Mr. Dawson’s eyes present-day Asian nationalism 
has lost “all respect for the sacred traditions of the 
past.” It has become purely political. 

Though substantially agreeing with the Tablet study, 
our own correspondent in Indonesia, the Rev. J. Haar- 
selhorst S.J., is not quite so pessimistic about the lack 
of religious content in current political trends in Asia. 
In South Vietnam, Thailand and Indonesia, he writes, 
there are large groups, perhaps even majorities, which 
accept the principle that political power is always sub- 
ject to higher spiritual values. In the long run, he be- 
lieves, they will prove to be a check on extreme na- 
tionalism. 

It is not our purpose to take sides in this discussion. 
It would be more to the point to emphasize the broader 
area of agreement. Both Mr. Dawson and Father Haar- 
selhorst recognize the need for a reassertion of religious 
principles in international affairs. To quote the English 
historian again, belief in the natural law and the law 
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of God “has become the vital principle on which the 
survival of civilization, and indeed of humanity, de- 
pends.” 

While Asian nationalism may have a religious con- 
tent, the fact remains that today the Eastern peoples 
are most often articulate through their political leaders. 
Indeed, there is no voice, either in the East or the West, 
comparable to that of the Holy See, as it repeats over 
and over again the rights and obligations of men and 
nations in world affairs. In his address to the Italian 
Catholic Jurists of December 6, 1953, for example, 
Pius XII cited two errors alive in the world today. He 
condemned imperialism, which denies the right to free- 
dom to smaller nations. He denounced that brand of 
nationalism which tends to “divinize” the state. Again, 
in his Christmas Message of 1954, His Holiness de- 
clared: 


The real error consists in confusing national life 
in the proper sense with nationalistic politics: the 
first, the rightful and prized possession of a people, 
may and should be promoted; the second, as a 
germ infinitely harmful, can never be sufficiently 
repelled. 


The great tragedy in Western relations with the 
Orient is that those who have led the anti-colonial re- 
volt learned their politics at the feet of a Europe which, 
at the time, itself had no international consciousness. 
Asia, therefore, still has much to learn about the true 
significance of sovereignty and its obligations to the 
world community. As the Tablet pointed out in an 
editorial accompanying the last of the Dawson articles, 
“the great moral that emerges is that the West must be 
more thorough in the practice of what it now preaches 
about the dangerous insufficiency of nationalism as a 
creed for 20th-century man.” 
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Facts on Fluoridation 


FH. Trendley Dean 


OOTH DECAY, OR DENTAL CARIES, has long been 
| acknowledged to be civilized man’s most prev- 
alent disease. In the United States today the 
backlog of dental cavities has reached 700 million. 
The nation’s dental bill has been put at upwards of 
a billion and a half dollars. Despite these staggering 
figures, less than half of the population receives ade- 
quate dental care. 

Science has now found a way to curtail this ever 
increasing problem of dental decay. Nearly a_half- 
century of research has paved the way toward a safe 
and effective means to reduce the prevalence of dental 
caries, to cut the nation’s dental bill and to eliminate 
much of the dental disease now crippling our popu- 
lation. 

Overwhelming scientific evidence has indicated that 
fluoridation of public water supplies is the most effec- 
tive way yet found to curb tooth decay. Children who 
are fortunate enough to have been reared in areas 
where the water supply has been fluoridated will have 
nearly two-thirds less tooth decay in adulthood than 
their parents have today. 

The first ten-year fluoridation field trials were com- 
pleted in 1955. The reports of these initial programs 
have demonstrated beyond any reasonable doubt the 
success of this preventive measure. In the light of 
these favorable returns, it might be well to look into 
the history of fluoride and its effect upon dental health. 


EARLY INVESTIGATIONS 


The first suggestion of a possible connection between 
the two was reported in the latter part of the 19th 
century. These early reports were, however, largely 
speculative in nature, or based on the questionable 
chemical data of that time. 

The first scientific study began with a field investi- 
gation of an endemic dental condition, known as mot- 
tled enamel. As early as 1906, Black and McKay be- 
gan their studies on mottled enamel present in the 





Dr. DEAN, p.v.s., graduate of St. Louis University, is 
presently secretary of the Council on Dental Research of 
the American Dental Association (222 E. Superior St., 
Chicago, Ill.). He is trustee and former president of the 
International Association of Dental Research. 
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native population of Colorado Springs, Colo., and nu- 
merous surrounding areas. Even earlier, in 1901, Eager 
had recorded a similar condition among the natives 
of Pozzuoli, a suburb of Naples, Italy. 

In 1916, Black and McKay wrote a series of five 


-reports describing the first systematic investigation 


of mottled enamel, suggesting that something in the 
drinking water taken while the teeth were forming 
might be a causative agent. Other observations dur- 
ing this early period showed that mottled-enamel teeth, 
despite their defective. structure, were no more sus- 
ceptible to dental caries than normal teeth. 

In addition ,to the mottled-enamel investigations in 
this country, similar research was conducted abroad. 
Outstanding among these were the studies carried out 
in North Africa, where the condition is known as “le 
darmous,” and in Argentina, where it is known as 
“dientas veteados.” The association between mottling 
and a low rate of tooth decay was commented upon 
by the Argentine scientists Erausquin and Chaneles, 
and by Masaki of Japan. 

The causative agent of mottled enamel was dis- 
covered in 1931, when three independent investigators 
reported that the fluoride ion present in the water 
supply produced the condition. In two of the three 
studies the chemical findings were supported by animal 
experiments. 

Extensive experimentation with animals and wide- 
spread chemical studies of the fluoride content of com- 
munal water supplies followed this discovery. These 
studies as they developed revealed many things. Of 
primary importance was the fact that fluoride had a 
unique effect upon dental health. Too much fluoride, 
though it left the teeth relatively free of dental de- 
cay, produced mottling. Too little fluoride did not 
stain the teeth, but neither did it reduce the amount 
of dental caries. 

The epidemiologists engaged in the fluoride inves- 
tigations were fortunate in having available a ready- 
made laboratory in which to conduct field clinical 
studies. Large population groups were drinking water 
whose fluoride content ranged from practically noth- 
ing to as high as 14.0 parts per million (p.p.m.). 

In 1938 the author demonstrated a quantitative dif- 
ference in dental-caries prevalence between children 
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living in areas of three States (South Dakota, Wiscon- 
sin and Colorado) where dental fluorosis (mottling ) 
was endemic, and children living in parts of the same 
States where dental fluorosis was not present. These 
studies involved general populations only. In addition, 
limited observations were made on children of contin- 
uous residence in certain cities. From these observations 
was formulated the hypothesis that the factor (or fac- 
tors) responsible for partially. inhibiting the develop- 
ment of dental caries was present in the domestic water 
supply and, also, that it was operative whether or not 
the teeth showed microscopic evidence of mottled enam- 
el. This finding raised a highly important question: 
was there a fluoride level low enough to prevent mot- 
tling and yet high enough to reduce significantly the 
amount of dental caries? 

Later in the same year, detailed studies of dental 
decay were begun in Galesburg and Quincy, IIl., two 
cities where the fluoride content of the water differed 
markedly. Galesburg’s deep-well water had fluoride (F ) 
content of 1.8 parts per million (p.p.m.), while Quincy’s 
water, derived from the Mississippi River, was rela- 
tively fluoride-free, 0.1 p.p.m. 

Extensive examination of 12- to 14-year-old chil- 
dren who had used the public water supplies continu- 
ously since birth indicated that the children of Quincy, 
the low-fluoride community, had more than three times 
as much dental decay as those in Galesburg. 

The study also showed that while nearly half the 
children in Galesburg experienced very mild, or mild, 
manifestation of dental fluorosis, the decay rate was 
similar for those with and without these signs of in- 
creased fluoride intake. 


21-CITY SURVEY 

The next step involved an extensive study of 21 cities 
in four States, covering 7,257 children ranging in age 
from 12 to 14 years. The chemical make-up of the water 
supplies in these cities varied greatly with respect to 
both the fluoride content and other chemical 
constituents. 

The evidence from the study of the 21 cities pro- 
vided the basis for present-day fluoridation. (See Fig. 1, 
from Dean, H. T.; Arnold, F. A. Jr.; and Elvove, E., 
Public Health Reports, 57, 1155-1179, Aug. 7, 1942.) 
It indicated that children who drank water containing 
as little as 1.0 p.p.m. fluoride had about two-thirds less 
tooth decay than those who used water which was 
relatively fluoride-free. It was also apparent that water 
containing one part fluoride per million was com- 
pletely safe; only sporadic instances of the mildest forms 
of dental fluorosis were observed. These were of no 
practical esthetic significance. 

The investigations can be placed into three categories, 
depending upon the effect of fluoride on dental health. 
The first stage included studies leading to the discov- 
eries that mottled tooth enamel was a water-borne 
disease; the mottling was later linked to the amount of 
fluoride in the water and was shown to be accompanied 
by a lessened amount of tooth decay. 

Research during the second period was concerned 
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with finding, by quantitative measurements, an ideal 
level at which the fluoride content of the water favor- 
ably affects dental health. This was mainly the study 
of the 21 cities. It was determined that at the average 
temperatures in this country the proportion of 1.0 part 
fluoride per million parts water produces a significant 
reduction in tooth decay without causing objectionable 
dental fluorosis. In the South and Southwest sections 
of the country, however, where climatological condi- 
tions are assumed to increase the intake of water, a con- 
centration of 0.6 or 0.7 p.p.m. of fluoride is probably 
sufficient to attain the desired dental benefits. 

The final step was to adjust the fluoride content of 
the public water supply to the optimum level conducive 
to the most favorable dental health. Incidentally, it 
should be noted that this adjustment does not entail 
adding an entirely new constituent to the water. Al- 
most all water naturally contains at least minute 
amounts of fluoride. Neither did fluoridation raise new 
engineering problems; more than thirty other chemicals 
are routinely used to process varying types of domestic 
water supplies. 

FIRST TRIALS OF FLUORIDATION 

Following extensive clinical examinations of the 
school children, fluoridation field trials were initiated 
early in 1945 in Grand Rapids, Mich., Newburgh, N. Y. 
and Brantford, Ontario. The final ten-year reports of 
these field trials provided conclusive evidence of the 
safety and effectiveness of fluoridation as a _public- 
health measure. 

In Grand Rapids, dental decay was reduced 54 per 
cent in the primary teeth of six-year-olds, and by about 
6( per cent in the permanent teeth of children born 
in the city after fluoridation began. Similar favorable 
results were found in Newburgh, where six- to nine- 
year-olds were reported to have 58 per cent less tooth 
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decay. In older children the reduction in dental caries 
was 52 per cent for 10- to 12-year-olds; 48 per cent for 
13- to 14-year-olds, and 41 per cent for 16-year-olds. 

The Brantford reports showed a 54-per-cent over-all 
reduction in tooth decay in the permanent teeth of 
children ages six to 16. The greatest reduction was re- 
ported among six- and seven-year-olds (60 and 67 per 
cent, respectively) who had been drinking fluoridated 
water throughout their lives. The differences after nine 
years of fluoridation in the three cities are shown in 
Fig. 2 (from Dean, H. T., J.A.D.A., 52, 1-8, Jan. 1956). 

A recent report from Evanston, IIl., after eight and a 
half years of fluoridation, indicated that tooth decay 
had been cut by 64 per cent in six- to eight-year-olds 
living in the city since birth. 

CHECK FOR ILL EFFECTS 

Prior to and during the time that field trials of 
fluoridation were being conducted, other investigators 
began extensive physiological and clinical studies to 
determine whether fluoride had any adverse effects 
on other parts-of the body. One study initiated in 1943 
involved a ten-year study of residents in two Texas 
communities—Bartlett and Cameron. In Bartlett the 
water contains 8.0 p.p.m. of fluoride, eight times that 
recommended for the control of dental caries. Con- 
versely, Cameron’s water has only 0.4 p.p.m.—less than 
half the recommended level. Those selected for the 
study had by 1953 been in continuous residence in the 
two towns for an average of about 37 years. Extensive 
medical examinations showed no differences in the two 
groups during the ten-year period with respect to 
changes in blood pressure, arthritic conditions, eyes, 
thyroid disorders, hearing, tumors, cysts, bones and 
bone fractures and the urinary system. As expected, 
Bartlett residents did have a significantly higher inci- 
dence of mottled enamel. 

Thorough medical examinations were also conducted 
regularly among the children of Newburgh and King- 
ston, N. Y., during that ten-year study. The report of 
these examinations indicated that there were no dif- 
ferences of medical significance in children who drank 
Comparison of dental caries prevalence rates in continuous resident 


children ot Grand Rapids, Mich., Newburgh, N.Y., and Brantford, Ont., 
before fluoridation and after approximately nine years of fluoridation 
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fluoridated water as compared with those whose drink- 
ing water was virtually fluoride-free. 

The growing number of favorable reports on the 
safety and effectiveness of fluoridation has prompted 
numerous other communities to adjust the fluoride con- 
tent of their domestic water supply to an optimum level, 
By late 1956, about 1,400 U. S. communities, contain- 
ing over 30 million persons, had fluoridation programs 
in operation. The nation’s second- and _ third-largest 
cities—Chicago and Philadelphia—have installed fluori- 
dation. Other major cities with fluoridation in opera- 
tion include Baltimore, Buffalo, Cleveland, St. Louis, 
Pittsburgh, Milwaukee, San Francisco and Washing- 
ton; D: C. 

Several cities in Canada are also utilizing this public- 
health measure. In addition, fluoridation is known to 
be in operation in at least one city in Belgium, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Germany, Japan, the United King- 
dom, the Netherlands, Sweden and Malaya. 

During the last ten years, fluoridation has come into 
its own as an established public-health measure, A 
noticeable reduction in tooth decay has been observed 
in every community which has had a fluoridation pro- 
gram in operation over an adequate period of time. As 
expected, the most marked reductions have been found 
in children who have been drinking fluoridated water 
since birth. 

Studies conducted among the adult population of 
Colorado Springs (2.6 p.p.m. of F.) and Boulder, Colo., 
(0.0. p.p.m. of F.), present strong evidence to indi- 
cate that when fluoride is ingested from birth or early 
childhood a significant reduction in tooth decay will 
continue well into middle age. 


PROBABLE INCREASE IN USE 


Few public-health measures in history have been so 
universally acclaimed on the basis of such widespread 
scientific investigation. The safety and effectiveness of 
fluoridation for the control of dental caries has been 
demonstrated beyond any reasonable doubt. With the 
continuing increase in the number of persons receiving 
the dental benefits of fluoridation, one may predict 
that this public-health measure will eventually trans- 
form much of the practice of dentistry into a largely 
preventive health service. 

In essence, fluoridation is merely the utilizing of a 
natural phenomenon as a disease-control measure of 
widespread usefulness. Other instances in preventive 
medicine where Nature has revealed a method of sharp- 
ly reducing the incidence of disease are the use of 
cowpox virus for the prevention of smallpox; of cin- 
chona (Jesuit’s bark), the alkaloid of which, quinine, 
was used for generations as an antimalarial; and of 
citrus fruits for the prevention of scurvy. These agents 
were used for the betterment of man’s health a cen- 
tury or more before the causation of the disease was 
known. In this age. of rapidly increasing scientific 
knowledge, man is continually utilizing the secrets 
of Nature for the improvement of his health. Fluorida- 
tion is merely another example of the same technique. 
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Christian Approach to Childbirth 


Patricia Murphy 


OMAN, SAYS ST. PAUL, “will be saved by child- 
\ \ / bearing” (1 Tim. 2:15). Today’s world speaks 
freely of sex, but often forgets parenthood, 
the very reason for the existence of sex. We talk about 
woman, her needs, her emotions, her personality; and 
rarely speak of motherhood, which is the most natural 
fulfilment for all the complexities of a woman’s nature. 
When we consider childbearing and parenthood to- 
day, we should give some thought to natural childbirth. 
The idea of natural childbirth, widely accepted in other 
parts of the world, is gradually making itself felt in our 
country. However, in spite of considerable publicity in 
secular magazines during the last few years, it is still 
thought to mean anything from hypnosis to a cult of 
peculiar women who want to deliver their own babies 
unaided. It has been misinterpreted by medical and lay 
people; yet interest in and acceptance of the theory 
show an ever persistent growth. 


KNOWLEDGE OPPOSED TO FEAR 


Natural childbirth means training for easier child- 
birth. The principle behind it is based on the fact that 
knowledge and understanding of the process of birth 
help to eliminate fear, and the absence of fear mini- 
mizes tension and pain. When severe pain is absent, 
and interested moral support and encouragement are 
present, mothers have little need for drugs or anes- 
thetics. 

In an address to several hundred Catholic doctors 
from Italy and other parts of Europe, given on January 
8, 1956 at an audience arranged by the Rome Institute 
of Genetics, our Holy Father Pope Pius XII gave his ap- 
proval to natural childbirth. In his discussion of the 
theory the Holy Father stated: 


Childbirth, it is said, is the “mother’s difficult 
hour,” it is a torture imposed by nature, which 
hands the defenseless mother over to unbearable 
suffering. This association created by environment 
provokes fear of childbirth and fear of the terrible 
pains which accompany it. 

Thus when the muscular contractions of the 
uterus are felt at the beginning of labor, the de- 





Mrs. Murpuy, a registered nurse and mother of five 
children, has taught natural childbirth classes for ex- 
pectant mothers. 
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fense reaction against pain sets in. This pain pro- 
vokes a muscular cramp, which in turn causes in- 
creased suffering. Labor pains are therefore real 
pains, but result from a falsely interpreted cause 
(Catholic Mind, May, 1956, p. 283). 


Working from this principle, we see that one of the 
first requisites for successful natural childbirth is to 
eliminate fear. Any mother expecting a baby is to some 
degree concerned about the baby’s welfare and also 
her own. Part of this worry is perhaps imposed by 
nature because of the importance of sharing in the act 
of creating a new life. 

But excessive fears are brought about by misinforma- 
tion and the “old wives’ tales” which are handed down 
from generation to generation. All the old stories about 
how Aunt Mary labored for four days and then lost 
her baby, or about how Mrs. Jones’ baby was marked 
because she was frightened by a vicious dog, or how 
hanging curtains will wrap the cord around the baby’s 
neck—all these stories are brought forth and casually 
related to the young expectant mother. As a result, de- 
pending on how much she hears and from whom she 
hears it, the mother is caused hours of worry and ap- 
proaches the birth of her baby tense and afraid. Her 
needless fear and tension cause much of the pain asso- 
ciated with childbirth. 


TRAINING FOR CHILDBIRTH 


In the training program for natural childbirth, the 
mothers, or preferably both parents together, attend 
classes and are given sound factual information to 
eliminate fear. They talk about the changes that take 
place in the mother during pregnancy. They discover 
that there can be physiological reasons behind fatigue, 
unpredictable mood changes and cravings for certain 
foods. They learn about proper diet to insure a healthy 
mother and healthy baby. Other health habits regard- 
ing rest and sleep, exercise, clothing and the like are 
discussed. : 

Training in relaxation and a few simple muscle- 
strengthening exercises form the second part of the 
natural-childbirth program. As an athlete prepares: for 
any physical event, so, too, the mother can prepare the 
muscles she will use when it is time for her baby to be 
born. She practises these exercises as she goes about 
her daily household chores. 
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In addition, she is taught complete relaxation (this 
takes considerable practice to achieve) and controlled 
breathing to use during labor. As Mabel Fitzhugh, 
noted physical therapist, so aptly states: 

Pregnancy should be the most healthful time in a 

woman’s life. Nature intended it so, and many ex- 

pectant mothers are finding it possible to enjoy a 

measure of well-being they never had: before, 

through attending exercise classes. 

Six years ago in Milwaukee, Mrs. Ruth Newell, a 
mother and a former social worker, decided to do 
something about natural childbirth. She had just had 
her second baby and felt that there was a lack in the 
routine hospital obstetrical care. She had read Child- 
birth Without Fear by Dr. Grantly Dick Read (Harper, 
1953) and thought that. the theory he described was a 
more humane approach to childbirth. To her the idea 
of training mothers to relax and thereby minimize the 
pain associated with labor made better sense than the 
routine use of drugs and anesthetics to help a woman 
forget the pain. 


ACTION IN MILWAUKEE 


She began discussing this with others. She met a 
mother who said: “I just didn’t feel like the baby they 
showed me four hours after she was born was truly my 
baby. After going through a whole period of nine 
months of waiting, is it fair to miss the climax?” About 
this time she also heard about a mother, expecting her 
third baby, who was so worried about the delivery 
that she was convinced that she was going to die. Sev- 
eral others insisted that the most difficult aspect of 
childbirth is being left alone. Why couldn't husbands 
be with their wives during labor? 

Mrs. Newell made inquiries and found that there 
was no natural-childbirth training program available in 
Milwaukee. She planned a meeting to see what could 
be done, and a small group of women attended. They 
made plans to conduct two meetings a month for any- 
one interested in natural childbirth. Once a month a 
doctor lectured on pregnancy, on labor and delivery, 
or on care of the newborn baby. At the alternate meet- 
ing, volunteer nurses or physical therapists conducted 
exercise practice sessions to teach mothers to strengthen 
and to use properly the muscles that are used in labor. 

Meetings continued according to this plan for three 
years. Increasing interest and gradual growth pointed 
to a need for a better-organized training program. 

With the help of the Visiting Nurses’ Association, 
who provided the use of their office space for classes, 
the group established a six-week training course for 
parents, beginning every other month. Within six 
months’ time, there was need for two classes. About a 
year later, three simultaneous classes were begun. Now, 
three years later, they are making plans to conduct six 
classes every two months. 

The group is winning for itself a place of respect in 
the community for the service it provides. All the work 
in the organization is done by volunteer mothers who 
are convinced of the importance of the project. The 
nurses who teach in the courses are the only ones paid 
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for their services. A professional advisory committee 
composed of doctors, a lawyer, a sociologist, representa- 
tives from the city and State health departments, from 
hospitals, vocational school and the Visiting Nurses’ 
Association, plus business and public-relations people, 
meet once or twice a year to discuss questions and 
problems that arise. 


CATHOLIC ATTITUDES 


There are many Catholic parents active in the group. 
Catholics participating in a community group of this 
kind have an opportunity to influence the attitude of 
many women toward motherhood. Fear of pregnancy, 
or a memory of a very difficult delivery, can be factors 
in the desire to have no more children and to practise 
birth control. Proper attitudes can bring parents closer 
to God by showing them the wonder of His plan of 
creation and their privilege in playing a part in it with 
Him. To quote again the Holy Father’s address to the 
doctors: 

The instruction given in regard to nature's tra- 
vail in childbirth, . . . the influence exercised to 
avoid groundless anxiety and fear, the assistance 
afforded the mother in childbirth opportunely to 
collaborate with nature, to remain tranquil and 
under self-control, . . . all these are positive values 
to which no reproach can be made. They are bene- 
fits for the mother in childbirth, and fully conform 
to the will of the Creator. 

Viewed and understood in this way, the method 
is a natural elevating influence, protecting the 
mother from superficiality and levity. It influences 
her personality in a positive manner, so that at the 
very important moment of childbirth she may mani- 
fest the firmness and solidity of her character. 

Under other aspects, too, the method can lead 
to positive moral achievements. If pain and fear 
are successfully eliminated from childbirth, that 
very fact frequently diminishes any inducements 
to commit immoral acts in the use of marriage 
rights. (Catholic Mind, May, 1956, pp. 286-287). 


This method of childbirth returns us to an appreciation 
of the needs of mothers as individuals, and also leads 
us to respect the solidarity of the family unit. 

Nature did not intend the having of a baby to be a 
complicated medical and surgical procedure. No one 
questions the advances of science which have made it 
possible to save the lives of more mothers and babies. 
But we need to relegate artificial aids in childbirth to 
cases of necessity and, changing our attitudes, concen- 
trate our efforts toward eliminating the routine need 
for them. 

The birth of a child is for a married couple the 
climax of their married love. Let us make it for them 
the time of great joy that it was intended to be. One 
way of approaching the family concept of childbearing 
is to permit husbands to be with their wives during 
labor. 

A husband who is trained should be beside his wife 
to help and encourage her and also to share in the 
beauty and wonder of the advent of their newly created 
life. Pius XII referred to the importance of the father 
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at this time when he addressed the Italian Catholic 
Union of Midwives on October 29, 1951: 


At the birth of the child, hasten, like the Romans 
of old, to place it in the arms of the father, but 
with an immeasurably greater spirit. . . . In your 
case it is an act of homage to and recognition of 
the Creator, an invoking of the divine blessing, the 
duty of carrying out the office given by God with 
devotion and affection (Catholic Mind, January, 
1952, p. 52). 


Trained and sympathetic personnel have an im- 
portant influence on the mother. Doctors and nurses 
who encourage natural childbirth are in a real sense 
living the words of Pius XII to the midwives: 


But your apostolate is chiefly concerned with the 
mother. There is no doubt that the voice of nature 
speaks to her heart and fills it with the desire, the 
joy, the courage, the love and the will to look after 
the child. Yet, in order to overcome cowardly sug- 
gestions, whatever form they take, this voice needs 
to be strengthened and assume a_ supernatural 
tone, so to speak. 

It is you who, more by your whole manner of 
being and doing than by words, must help the 
young mother appreciate the greatness, the beauty, 
the nobility of that young life forming and living 
within her womb, born of her, carried in her arms 
and fed at her breast. In her heart and eyes you 
must see that there is a reflection of the great gift 
of the love of God for her and her child (p. 52). 


PROJECT UNDER WAY 


Since many hospitals at the present time do not or 
camnot give each mother individualized moral support 
and encouragement during labor, and most do not yet 
allow husbands to be present at that time, the Mil- 
waukee group has found at least a temporary solution to 
this problem. They have a panel of nurses who are will- 
ing to accompany mothers to the hospital and stay with 
them until their babies are born. These nurses are all 
mothers of small children themselves, so this charitable 
work can sometimes be a source of great inconvenience 
to them. But they are all convinced of the importance 
of the work and find great satisfaction in doing it. 

In the six years the Natural Childbirth Association 
has been functioning, few people working with ex- 
pectant mothers in Milwaukee can say they have not 
felt its influence. It shows what can be done. It is in- 
teresting to watch its growth, because the demand for 
this more humane, more Christian approach to child- 
birth is coming from parents themselves. In these six 
years, I have taught classes, accompanied many mothers 
to the hospital, and have had five babies of my own. 
So I have been able to see this influence from several 
points of vantage. 

There is help in natural childbirth for all mothers. 
The degree of help depends on interest and desire and 
on numerous physical and psychological differences. 
But anything that can bring a husband and wife closer 
together, make them better parents or make their role 
as parents easier, surely deserves thought and con- 
sideration. 
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others have written.” 


He was too proud to call me and I had been too 

selfish to call him. I did not want the routine of my 
life disturbed unnecessarily and besides, I told myself, 
I was too busy. My classes at the university in the morn- 
ings, my work in the afternoons, my evenings spent 
studying—I really did not have time for accessories. 

Oh, I had time for the lectures, hurrying through 
dinner, cramming in an hour of study, appearing at the 
lecture hall, never missing a coffee session later. After 
my evening class, too, twice a week, I could always 
manage time for coffee and talk with some of my class- 
mates. 

It didn’t seem possible that it had been a year since 
I had seen him, I thought, on that morning when I came 
downtown late after classes and saw his tall figure strid- 
ing ahead of me. We were walking at right angles to 
each other. Surely he must have seen me. I walked on 
to the corner and turned to the right, which put me 
directly behind him. If I hurried I could catch him at 
the next traffic light. I hesitated, and when I decided to 
go on he had disappeared. 

I was upset for an hour or two. Then I tried to dis- 
miss the incident from my mind. “It doesn’t mean any- 
thing,” I told myself, knowing that it was my conscience 
that was giving me all the trouble. 

I wondered if he were still drinking. He had had that 
sober look. But then it was early enough in the morn- 
ing. Perhaps he hadn't started yet. Or it might be a 
period between bouts. I was never one to give him any 
odds, as you can see. 

As I slipped into the old mood of censoriousness I 
kept seeing his face, too sad, too lonely. It would have 
been so easy to have hurried, to have spoken with him, 
to have arranged to spend some time with him. I 
couldn’t forget him for a day or two and then a week 
went by and perhaps another week. I could not recall 
clearly afterward just how much time had passed al- 
though, remorsefully, I tried. 

It was just after noon on a Thursday when the tele- 
phone call came. “Could I see you right away?” the 
man asked. He could, of course. When I reached his 
office his wife was there with him. Had he called her 
too? They had known me since I was five years old but 
I did not see them often. They looked at me strangely, 


T HAD BEEN A WHOLE YEAR since [| had last seen him. 
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it seemed, and when the wife led me to an inner room, 
her husband following, I felt the first tingles of alarm. 
I was urged to sit down. The two of them stood and 
looked at me for a moment, helplessly. 

Then, “How long has it been since you have seen 
your father?” the man asked—an odd question, it 
seemed, yet I realized he did not know how to begin. 

“Is he dead?” I said, with no hope in the asking. 

They told me how it had happened. Alone in his hotel 
room he had killed himself. First he had disposed of 
all his possessions. The room was bare when they found 
him except for the furniture, his clothing and his body. 
In his pocket was a card on which was written the 
telephone number of his friend, whom the police had 
called and who had, in turn, called me. 

So my father was dead. All I had ever cared about, I 
admitted to myself, was how his drinking affected me. 
I had no thought of what it was that was making him 
unhappy enough to drink as he did, or even that he 
might he unhappy. I had overheard some vague talk 
among relatives on various occasions. He “took it hard” 
when my mother died, they would say, or, “the poor 
man, left alone with a two-year-old child.” 

I had tried, a few times and after I grew older, to talk 
to my father about the liquor but only to try to per- 
suade him to stop drinking it, not to try to understand 
why he drank it. It would be wonderful if I could get 
him to stop, I would think, not particularly for him 
but wonderful for me—less humiliating, less mortifying, 
less discommoding. 


FATAL FIXATION 


The threat of suicide had been a recurring part of 
my life from childhood. One day I had heard one of 
my father’s friends (was he a friend?) reply to the 
threat by saying, “Go ahead. Kill yourself. Don’t just 
talk about it!” because that was the way to talk to a 
drunk, he said afterward when I protested. “Just talk 
as if you don’t believe what they're saying.” That was 
supposed to stop him from saying it again. 

Yet how can I blame my father’s friend? He was 
thinking of the distress to himself just as I thought 
always first of the distress to me. Of course it would 
have been more convenient for him if my father stopped 
drinking. He would not always have to come to straight- 
en things out, to try to sober him up. 

Well, I am old enough to see it all now—to be 
charitable, forgiving, understanding. However, I am 
just a trifle too late with these fine virtues. I had that 
last chance to speak to him—was it two weeks before, 
ten days before? I strained to remember just what day 
it was that I had seen him on the street. 

“Appoint cities of refuge,” the Lord said to Josue, 
“that whosoever shall kill a person unawares may es- 
cape the wrath of the kinsman, who is the avenger of 
blood.” But I am the kinsman. Then I should be the 
avenger of blood. Startled, I pushed away the wisp of 
thought. Then I considered it. Perhaps that was it! It 
would take me away from the self-reproach and solve 
every one of my seemingly insuperable problems. I 
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wondered if I was cowardly enough to do it. If I was 


killer I had to be avenger. There was no one else. I had 
to be both—or neither. I oscillated with indecision. 
Everything blurred. I thought once, fleetingly, of prayer, 
then dismissed the thought. 

I dramatized myself, wanting a city of refuge. | 
wanted to see myself standing before the gates of the 
city, to speak to the ancients such things as would prove 
me innocent. But where find the city, the gates, the 
ancients? What could I say to prove me innocent? 


LAST RESORT 


Wait, though. I know a man. A priest. He taught me 
at the university. He seemed to understand my tem- 
perament, my proclivities. Can he help me with this? 
With an unfamiliar kind of relief I realize that I do not 
have to make that particular decision immediately, | 
have a reprieve. There is the funeral first. There are 
the arrangements for it. After my father is put away in 
the ground I am free to consider myself. 

While I am steeped in the wretchedness of my own 
thoughts the rest of the world continues to function. 
My former teacher, the priest, hears a group of students 
at the university talking of the suicide of the father of 
one of their classmates. He listens long enough to hear 
the name of the student to whom they refer. Then he 
gets in touch with a member of the lay faculty whose 
wife knows me well. He asks about me. “Is she all 
right?” he says. 

“I think so,” the professor tells him. “She has been 
attending her classes.” He does not know (or does he?) 
that in desperation I have been attending my classes. 
The priest verifies the time of the funcral. When I walk 
into the chapel of the funeral home at the appointed 
time, he is there. 

I think about his being there. I listen to the words 
of the brief obituary. I stare at the red roses on the 
casket. I smell the heavy scent of the funeral flowers. 
Then the handful of people who came to pay their last 
respects file past my father for a final look. I understand 
that I am to wait until last. As it happens, next to last 
is the priest. He holds his hat in his hand. I have never 
seen him with a hat, only hatless in the classroom and 
at the altar. He walks past the bier, because that is 
the custom here. I watch him look down at my father. 

Then someone helps me to stand, holds my arm, helps 
me to walk the few steps necessary. I look at my father 
too. Poor dead papa. I smile at him. Of course. It is 
clear now. I can see the distinction between what I 
must do and what I must not do. 

After I leave the cemetery I go to a church, enter and 
kneel where the red flame in the sanctuary lamp flick- 
ers. This is not Cedes in Galilee nor Sichem in Mount 
Ephraim. It is not Cariath-Arbe nor Hebron in the 
mountain of Juda. It is not Bosor beyond the Jordan to 
the east of Jericho. It is neither Ramoth in Galaad of 
the tribe of Gad nor Gaulon in Basan of the tribe of 
Manasses. It is not any one of the seven but I have 
found my city of refuge and I lay open my cause. 

RutH SEELHAMMER 
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BOOKS 





Five Novels — Three 


TILL WE HAVE FACES 
By C. S. Lewis. Harcourt, Brace. 309p. 
$4.50 


BACH AND THE HEAVENLY CHOIR 
By Johannes Ruber. World. 150p. $3 


FATHER JUNIPERO AND 
THE GENERAL 
By James Norman. Morrow. 254p. $3.75 


These three novels are the nuggets, 
and the main reason for the high assay 
of gold in them is that they are Catholic 
in the fundamental realities of their 
theme. Their immediate appeal to the 
Catholic reader will be apparent; the 
root reason for that appeal may take a 
little explanation. 

Mr. Lewis will need no introduction. 
If he will not be remembered—as indeed 
he ought to be—for his magnificent tril- 
ogy of theological novels (Out of the 
Silent Planet, Perelandra, This Hideous 
Strength), certainly his Screwtape Let- 
ters will recall him to the reader who 
has been hoping for more from his 
gifted and even profound pen. In Till 
We Have Faces, Mr. Lewis returns once 
again to the realm of myth, and returns 
as few writers today can—to delve into 
the intimations of Christianity that are 
at the core of all the great world-myths. 

1 shall have to refer prospective 
readers to an encyclopedia to look up 
the classical story of Psyche and Cupid, 
or to the author’s note at the end of 
this book. Suffice it to say here that 
Mr, Lewis has chosen to retell this 
mythological tale, putting the story into 
the mouth of Psyche’s sister, who is 
the horrifyingly ugly queen of a semi- 
barbaric country named Glome. 

This sister believes that her love for 
Psyche is unselfish but is being con- 
sistently frustrated by the jealous and 
heartless gods. Only at the end of the 
tale does she come to realize that 
in the nether world Psyche has been 
undergoing trials parallel to hers, and 
so in a sense sanctifying her sufferings 
and justifying the love of the gods. 

This jejune summary will give no 
notion of the richness of the story, nor 
will it suggest strongly enough that Mr. 
Lewis, I believe, is underlining the 
story’s hints of the Christian doctrines 
of God’s providence and the value of 
vicarious suffering. What is inescapable 
in the tale is the sense of dark horror at 
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Nuggets among Them 


the root of pagan religions, even when 
their myths were woven around the 
theme of love. How this horror and 
dread carried within itself at the same 
time a “pale enlightenment” that would 
dawn into full glory with the coming of 
Christ is one of the seminal ideas in 
this masterful retelling and recasting. 

The second book is a delight in the 
genre of what an English reviewer has 
called “high whimsy.” We are intro- 
duced to a remarkable, mythical Pope. 
He is saintly—and unspectacular. Dur- 
ing the nine years of his reign he has 
done nothing notable. He has written 
no encyclicals, proclaimed no dogma, 
canonized no saints. The Church had 
been beset by no great challenges, and 
all is going perhaps a little too smoothly 
for the Church that ought to be militant, 

But Pope Gregory is a remarkable 
violinist and is passionately devoted to 
Johann Sebastian Bach. One day he 
gets what he feels is a direct inspira- 
tion. As a means of winning for the 
Church the esteem of all men of good 
will, and even as a step toward re- 
uniting all Churches with Rome, he will 
canonize Johann Sebastian! 

He writes to the Lutheran bishops of 
the North countries. Some of them 
accept his invitation to come to Rome 
for a Bach festival and to talk the matter 
over. How things then begin to pop! 
The College of Cardinals is divided. 
Can the Pope declare a Protestant to be 
a saint? If Bach is canonized because 
of the “divinity” of his art, will not art 
itself be canonized—and there is so 
much bad art, so many bad artists! The 
controversy rages and is put to an end 
only by the death of Gregory and the 
dawning realization on all sides—Catho- 
lic and non-Catholic—that the one 
worthy of being canonized is Gregory 
himself. 

There is a gentleness about this little 
book that is truly beguiling. A phrase 
here and there seems to betray that 
the author is not a Catholic, but there 
are passages interwoven in the whimsy 
that are really eloquent on the Church 
as the mother of the arts and a source 
of Western culture. If this is not a great 
book, it is a heart-warming handling 
of a theme that might easily have been 
treated in waspish fashion. 

The third of the nuggets is the 
slightest of the lot. Briefly, it concerns 
a jovial, saintly friar and how he outwits 














Highly recommended... 


DOCUMENTS 
OF AMERICAN 
CATHOLIC 
HISTORY 


By Rt. Rev. John Tracy Ellis 


“No educated American Catholic 
should be unfamiliar with the ma- 
terial here presented . . . personal 
letters, editorials, literary works 
and excerpts from biographies 
and memoirs . . . shrewdly chosen 
to cover every considerable factor 
in the history of the Church in 
this country . . . reading this book 
has given me far more pleasure 
than I have had from any half- 
dozen works cleverly calculated 
to entertain.”—John S. Kennedy 

$8.75 


PAPAL SOCIAL 
PRINCIPLES 


By Thomas J. Harte, C.SS.R. 


A complete, accurate guide to the 
social pronouncements of the 
modern popes, from Leo XIII to 
Pius XII. $3.25 














FUNDAMENTAL 
MARRIAGE 
COUNSELING 


A Catholic Viewpoint 
By John R. Cavanagh, M.D. 
and nine contributing experts 
The most comprehensive cover- 
age from the Catholic viewpoint 
ever published. On a professional 
level, it is written for all con- 
cerned with Catholic marriage 
counseling. $8.00 


THE TWO-EDGE 
SWORD 


An Interpretation of the 
Old Testament 

By John L. McKenzie, S.J. 
“". . not just any book; it is a 
splendid theology of the Old 
Testament for the non-scholar .. . 
the thing to do is to read it.”— 
Catholic Review Service $4.50 


At your bookstore 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
101 Bruce Bldg., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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ESUIT COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES | 


in the United States 


For information about the facilities of indi- 
vidual Jesuit colleges and universities, write 
or phone to the Director of Admissions of 
the institutions in which you may be in- 
terested. 


ALABAMA Departments 
Spring Hill Coll. (Mopile) ..LAS-C-Ed-N-Se-AROTC 
CALIFORNIA 

Loyola U. (Los Angeles) ....LAS-C-E-G-L-AFROTC 


Univ. of San Francisco 
LAS-Se-C-Ed-G-N-L-Sy-AROTC 


Univ. of Santa Clara ......... LAS-C-E-L-Sy-AROTC 

COLORADO 

Regis Coll. (Denver) ..........-.---seeeee- LAS-Sy 

CONNECTICUT 

Pree ee er LAS-G 

ILLINOIS 

Loyola Univ. (Chicago) 
LAS-C-D-Ed-G-IR-L-M-N-S-Se-Sy-Sp-AROTC 

LOUISIANA 

Loyola U. (New Orleans) ..LAS-C-D-Ed-G-L-N-P-Sy 

MARYLAND 

Loyola Coll. (Baltimore) se eevee. LAS-G-AROTC 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston Coll. (Chestnut Hill) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-L-N-S-Sy-AROTC 


Holy Cross Coll. (Worcester). LAS-G-NROTC-AF ROTC 

MICHIGAN 

Univ. of Detroit 
LAS-C-D-E-G-IR-J-L-Se-Sp-AROTC-AF ROTC 

MISSOURI 

Rockhurst Coll. 


St. Louis Univ. 
LAS-C-D-E-Ed-G-L-M-N-S-Se-Sp-Sy-AF ROTC 


Departments 


Cieenees GAG saws wwikcesciccsen LAS-C 


NEBRASKA 

The Creighton Univ. (Omaha) 
LAS-C-D-Ed-G-J-L-M-N-P-Se-Sp-AROTC 

NEW JERSEY 

St. Peter’s Coll. (Jersey City) 

NEW YORK 

Canisius Coll. (Buffalo) ....LAS-C-Ed-G-Sy-AROTC 


Fordham Univ. (New York) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-J-L-P-S-Sy-Sp-AROTC-AF ROTC 


Le Moyne College (Syracuse) ............. LAS-C-IR 
OHIO 

John Carroll Univ. (Cleveland) 
Xavier Univ. (Cincinnati) 
PENNSYLVANIA 
St. Joseph’s Coll. (Philadelphia) 
University of Scranton 
WASHINGTON 


Gonzaga Univ. (Spokane) 
LAS-C-Ed-E-G-L-N-Sy-AROTC 


LAS-C-Ed-E-G-N-AROTC 


pieeeen LAS-C-AROTC 


. .LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 
conn LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 


Seattle Univ. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Georgetown Univ. 
LAS-D-FS-G-L-M-N-Sy-AROTC-AFROTC 


W. VIRGINIA 
DES, swadisncnnnswansc sense bsebwsanee LAS 


WISCONSIN 


Marquette Univ. (Milwaukee) 
LAS-C-D-E-Ed-G-J-L-M-N-Sy-Sp-AROTC-NROTC 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS: 

Ed Education 

FS Foreign Service 

G Graduate School 

IR Industrial Relations 
J Journalism 


LAS Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 


C Commerce 
D Dentistry 
E Engineering 
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UNIVERSITY 


Now in its 125th year, Xavier Uni- 
versity is one of America’s oldest 
Catholic colleges. The regular under- 
graduate student body numbers 1500 
men. Evening studies and graduate 
work enroll an additional 1800 men 
and women. Undergraduate courses 
are in the arts and sciences, business 
administration, and pre-professional 
curricula. Graduate work is offered in 
business administration, chemistry, 
classical languages, education, Eng- 
lish, history and philosophy. The 
Field Artillery Unit of the Reserve 
Officers Training Corps has been in 
operation since 1937. Special pro- 
grams are the following: The Honors 
A. B. Course for superior students 
provides a concentration in the 
classics with a minimum of electives; 
the General Studies program offers 
an option of a two-year terminal 
course, or four-year degree candidacy; 
the Hispanic Studies program offers 
integrated courses in language, 
literature, history, geography, culture 
and economy of the Hispanic world. 
Regular summer sessions admit 
both men and women to graduate 
and undergraduate programs. Men’s 
dormitory facilities are available the 
year round. A dormitory for mem- 
bers of teaching sisterhoods is opened 
for the summer sessions only. 


Victory Parkway, Cincinnati 7, Ohio 





L Law Sp Speech 

M Medicine Sy Seismology Station 

N Nursing Officers Training Corps 
P Pharmacy AROTC—Army 

S Social Work NROTC—Navy 

Se Science AFROTC—Air Force 














the political boss of a little Mexican 
town in the matter of getting a statue 
of Santiago, the townsfolk’s patron 
saint, restored to the church. This feat 
is achieved by several “miracles,” jn 
which the simple(?) hand of Fr. Juni- 
pero may be glimpsed. 
The main quality of the book is its 
happy sympathy with the culture and 
customs of the Mexican people. The 
American “canapé-eaters,” whose _bi- 
zarre manners serve as. foils to the 
charm and simplicity of the villagers, 
are also handled without bitterness, 
The last two novels on our list can 
be dealt with a little more summarily, 
Tower in the West, by Frank Norris 
(Harper. 362p. $3.95), is the publish- 
ing firm’s prize novel for 1956. It deals 
with an architect, brother to the dead 
genius who planned and built a famous 
tower building in St. Louis. It is a 
leisurely and literate telling of a story 
that will interest mainly those who may 
like to relive the times of World War I, 
prohibition and the depression. It js 
a tale rich in background, but I found 
the characters too wooden and the 
“message’—that there is more love in 
the world than one might suspect-a 
little sententiously stated or implied. 
Finally, if you have felt that John 
P. Marquand never did anything better 
than his famous Mr. Moto stories, you 
will welcome the news that the Japanese 
undercover man is back again. Stop- 
over: Tokyo (Little Brown. 313p. 
$3.95) is a superb spy story whose 
hero (apart from Mr. Moto) is a young 
American intelligence man who goes 
to Tokyo to forestall a political as- 
sassination plotted by Communists. The 
expert hand of Marquand the social 
satirist is beautifully evident in his 
depiction of an American Communist 
cover-organization of apparently pro- 
fessional do-gooders. 
There—something for almost any 
taste in these five novels. It’s not often 
that so many to be commended come 
along together. Haroxp C. GarpINER 


THE WORD 


But Jesus said to them, Why are you 
faint-hearted, men of little faith? (Matt. 
8:26; Gospel for the Fourth Sunday 
after Epiphany). 





The Lord Christ, born of the Virgin 
Mary, is the only-begotten Son of God. 
On all but one occasion—and then He 
was quoting, deliberately cmploying 
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borrowed words—our Saviour addressed 
God as Father, and always spoke of 
Him as My Father. Yet the only-begot- 
ten Son of God, instructing us in the 
supreme art of prayer, bade us to say 
to God, Our Father. What is the vital 
theological truth contained in this con- 
trasting similarity? 

When Adam was created, Almighty 
God freely bestowed on the father of 
mankind a particular and very special 
gift, which was in no sense a component 
or necessary adjunct of human nature. 
The first man received abundantly from 
his Creator all that he needed in order 
to be a total man—and something else 
was gratuitously added. That additional 
and superlative gift goes by the name of 
sanctifying grace, and though we do not 
altogether know, ultimately, what it is, 
we stand well informed as to what it 
does. Sanctifying grace makes man, who 
is by nature both creature and servant, 
a son of God. 

In what sense? Man could not pos- 
sibly be made the natural or begotten 
Son of God, for so he would cease to 
be man and actually become God; and 
even the most full-blown pantheism is 
not quite so ambitious and thorough- 
going as that. No, but by sanctifying 
grace man truly becomes the adopted 
son of God, with all the legitimate 
rights of a child who has been legally 
and authentically incorporated into a 
family. For example, man now posseses 
the right, by no means his by nature, to 
eternal, loving, visible, filial companion- 
ship and union with God his Father. 

The tragedy of the original sin is 
that Adam, consciously acting for him- 
self and all his progeny, deliberately 
jettisoned the priceless gift of sanctify- 
ing grace in favor of an immediate 
satisfaction that was surely far more 
subtle and seductive than it sounds in 
the third chapter of Genesis. With the 
noble gift there perished all the rights 
and privileges that accompanied it: now 
man was actually, as he never had been 
except in pure theory, God’s mere 
creature and servant. (Indeed, man was 
now hostile, fearfully antagonistic to 
God.) Lost—presumably forever—was 
the gorgeous, priceless thing: the divine, 
adoptive sonship. 

There is in the liturgy of Holy Mother 
Church a certain brief but joyful cry, 
O admirabile commercium! The first 
two words in this remarkable phrase 
mean exactly what they seem to say. 
Commercium is trade, exchange, a 
business deal. The terms of the sublime, 
supernatural deal are as follows. 

The Second Person of the blessed and 
adorable Trinity stooped down—incred- 
ible, immeasurable descent!—and joined 
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An invaluable guide ... for many years to come. 


The 
Protestant Churches 
of America 


By REV. JOHN A. HARDON, S.J. 


The Denver Register 


“One of the most useful books recently offered to Catholic 
readers, either for reference or for general reading purposes. 
. . . Father Hardon gives for each church a sketch of its 
history, doctrine, worship and ritual, and organization and 
government, followed by statistics. He has striven mightily 
to be objective, factual, urbane, and fair in his presentation. 
- . » For schools and colleges, parish libraries, religious 
houses, rectories, Catholic information centers, Newman 
clubs, and for the general reader who wishes to be well and 
accurately informed, this book is a godsend, and cannot 
be too highly reecommended.”—Bernard Theall, 0.S.B. 
in Books of the Hour. $5.00 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 























AT LAST-—THE DOLLAR BIBLE 


“This is the Bible for the people” (ews xm 


. HOME should have a BIBLE—and here’s the 
COMPLETE DOUAY BIBLE, 1648 pages, 3 maps — 
beautifully bound and printed. YOURS FOR ONLY $1. 


Just put $1 (one dollar) in an envelope and mail it with your 
name and address on the form below to: 
CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY. 
39, ECCLESTON SQUARE, 
LONDON, S.W.1, ENGLAND. 


By return of post [_ called sa tl mee 
° P .T.S. Bible, i s yt 6 Sem 

you will get a | Please send one copy of the ible, for whic enclose (one dollar), to me a | 

Bible you'll be | | 

proud to own. | NAME... 

Postage to England, | ADDRESS 

| 








8 cents sea-mail, 
15 cents air-mail. 














THE 


Catholic University 
OF AMERICA 


announces 


A PROGRAM of WORKSHOPS 
June 14 through June 25, 1957 


HIGHER EDUCATION: 
College Counseling and Testing 
ART EDUCATION: 
Art for Christian Living 
SPECIAL EDUCATION: 
Speech Correction 
MUSIC EDUCATION: 
Music Skills 
NURSING EDUCATION: 
Teaching and Implementation of 
Psychiatric-Mental Health Nurs- 
ing. 


The Eighth Annual Minor Seminary 
Conference, May 17-19: Emphasis 
on Modern Languages 


For complete information on pro- 
gram, staff, credits, fees, accom- 
modations, and application form, 
write to Roy J. Deferrari, Director 
of Workshops, THe CatHotic UNI- 
versity oF AmERIcA, Washington 
ie Le 




















XAVERIAN BROTHERS 


Teachers of Youth 
Xaverian Brothers invite 
young men of high-school 
and college age to a Religi- 
ous life dedicated to the 
Catholic classroom. For in- 
formation write Brother 
Paul C.F.X., Xaverian Col- 
lege, Box X, Silver Spring, 
Maryland. 








BROTHERS OF HOLY CROSS 


Notre Dame, Indiana 

College men and high-school 

graduates interested in the 

rehgious life can serve 

Christ as a Brother in teach- 
ing, vouth work, writing, 
foreign missions, etc. For 
information write: Brother 
Eymard, C.S.C., 10@ Dujarie 
Hall, Notre Dame, Indiana. 











PAULIST FATHERS 


Modern American Missionaries 
Dedicated to the Conversion of 
America 
Send coupon to: 

Director of Vocations 
415 West 59th Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
Dear FATHER: Please send me, with- 
out obligation, some of your vocational 
literature. 


Mess gota cd sek eavaue Age. 
eee onan ahha rey 9 Seer 
SS eee Zone State 














to His divine nature a true human na- 
ture. To what end? In order that He, 
God-become-man, might by His death 
and resurrection lift up fallen man and 
restore him to his place and share in the 
divine nature. Such is the deal, such 
is the exalted, unparalleled quid pro 
quo: God shared our nature in order 
that we might again share His. By His 
incarnation, death and resurrection the 
true, only-begotten Son of God made 
us all once more the true, adopted 
sons of God. 

My Father, says Christ our Lord at 
the age of twelve, in the Temple, and 
Father, He murmurs in His agony on 
the cross; so He speaks in the first and 
last recorded words of His mortal life. 
Our Father, we say each day of our 
lives; over and over again, Our Father. 
Both speak justly. We adopted sons of 
God are saying only what is literally 
true, thanks to the only-begotten Son 
of God. Vincent P. McConrry s.J. 


THEATRE 


A CLEARING IN THE WOODS. For 
all practical purposes the drama at the 
Belasco could have been written by 
Sigmund Freud in collaboration with 
Dr. Kinsey. The playbill informs us, 
however, that Arthur Laurents is the 
author. 

In a drama in which Mr. Laurents 
functions as psychiatrist rather than 
playwright, the central character is a 
distraught young woman figuratively re- 
sponding to sodium pentothal admin- 
istered by the author. He delves into 
her unconscious and brings to light the 
resentments, guilts and delinquencies 
of her childhood, adolescence and 
younger womanhood. The disclosures 
are an assortment of soiled linen with 
a fetid odor, but Mr. Laurents doesn’t 
flaunt them under our noses, as Tennes- 
see Williams so often does. His manner 
is that of a surgeon rather than a 
scavenger. 

While the author’s Freudian tech- 
nique is letter-perfect, the reason for 
the young woman’s disturbance isn’t 
too clear. It certainly was not due to 
repressing or denying the demands of 
her id, as she is haunted by memories 
of much indulgence. At odd times in 
the story she is confronted by characters 
representing the men in her life—her 
father, her sweethearts and husband— 
and herself as child, teenager and young 
wife on the brink of divorce. These 
personages appear singly, in pairs or in 
chorus. Their encounters make an inter- 


















SOCIAL ORDER’ 


Monthly of National Jesuit Social Science Center 


FEBRUARY, 1957 


Women’s Buying Habits 


ELMO ROPER | 


Father Lombardi’s Crusade 


JOHN VESSELS, §,j, © 


Labor Arbitration LEOC. BROWN, s), 


Problems of Democracy 
MOTHER PATRICIA BARRETT, R.S.C.J, 


Whither American Culture? 
QUENTIN LAUER, §,) 


Calculating the Living Wage 
EDWARD DUFF, SJ 


Articles © Letters © Reviews 


One year $4—single copy 40c 


New readers: send $2 with this ad 
for trial subscription of 8 months 


INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL ORDER 


3908 Westminster Place St. Louis 8, Mo, 





SPLENDID 35MM COLOR SLIDES 
Complete Coverage Of 
HOLY LAND - MARIAN SHRINES 
Lives of Christ and Mary. Also Rome, Vati- 
Write 


can, Italy, Spain, Ireland, Austria, ete 
for FREE 60-Page Illustrated Catalog “CR.” 


ARGO SLIDES 


62 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 5,N.Y 





AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES 
70 E. 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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me as an Associate for 1 year. 
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AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES) 
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AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES receive AMERICA, 
National Catholic Weekly Review. $8 of your mem 
bership pays for a one-year subscription now, or@ 
one-year extension if you are already a subscriber. 
The balance will be used to improve our edito 
facilities, a report of which will be sent to yo! 
from time to time. 
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esting clinical study that is a Freudian 
blueprint rather than a play. 

All the heroic efforts of Kim Stanley, 
Onslow Stevens and their associate per- 
formers are not enough to make a case 
history into good drama. If there are 
microscopic flaws in Joseph Anthony’s 
direction, Oliver Smith’s setting or Lu- 
cinda Ballard’s costumes, to mention 
them would only be captious quibbling. 


EASTER, by August Strindberg, is an 
ascetic drama that reluctantly turns 
into comedy. Your observer, not as 
familiar with. the author’s biography 
as he wishes he were, takes it on 
authority that the play was written 
while Strindberg was in love. This is 
the easier to believe since the bitterness 
of Miss Julie and the misogyny of The 
Creditors and The Father are not evi- 
dent in the play presented by David 
Ross at the Fourth Street Theatre. It 
is a tender and tenuous play, whose 
characters are motivated by religious 
concepts which in modern society, as 
reflected on the stage, have been driven 
underground. 

The story begins on Holy Thursday 
and ends on the eve of Easter, and its 
mood changes in conformity with the 
agony, death and resurrection com- 
memorated at the Easter season. The 
principal characters are the members 
of a convicted embezzler’s family, who 
are in fear of being at any moment 
stripped of their household furniture to 
satisfy the demands of the man their 
father has cheated. It eventually turns 
out that their fears are groundless, as 
their dreaded persecutor becomes their 
benefactor. 

If the happy ending is obviously 
contrived, it hardly matters. What chal- 
lenges our interest is the integrity of 





the characters, their nebulous but logi- 
cal processes of thought and the nuances 
of their religious feeling. Mature 
theatregoers, aware that the world was 
not created yesterday, will like Strind- 
berg in a mellow mood. 

Michael Higgins and Lois Holmes, 
as son and mother, are eloquent in their 
portrayal of pride in disgrace, and 
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‘to study for the priesthood 


"with the Priests of The Sacred 
| Heart? They’ve a special school 
- for delayed vocations to help you? 
| make up the Latin and other 
> subjects which you have missed. = 
Want more information? Write 


Dehon Seminary 
Great Barrington 


Massachusetts 





MEDICAL ETHICS 


The latest word on a subject over twenty-three centuries old 
by Edwin F. Healy, S.J., of the Gregorian University, Rome. 
Medical Ethics, xxii + 440 pages, 6.00 


Jesuit Studies 


Contributions to the arts and sciences 
by members of the Society of Jesus 


BISHOP LANCELOT ANDREWES Reidy 3.50 
THE CHURCHES AND THE SCHOOLS Curran 3.00 
DECEPTION IN ELIZABETHAN COMEDY Curry 3.50 


MASTER ALCUIN, LiTURGIST Ellard 4.00 


and textbooks, too 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
3445 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago 13 
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It Grows With 
Your Library 


On Approval— 
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Sold direct from 
factory only, which 
assures you a perma- 
nent source of supply 
for additional sections 
in the future, also 
saves you the middle- 
man’s profit. Avail- 
able in different de- 
signs, woods, and fin- 
ishes . . . sectional 
will fit almost any 
size space, height, or 
width. With or with- 
out glass disappear- 
ing doors. Endorsed 
by over 250,000 users. 
Write for catalog 
D-257 illustrating 
complete line with 
factory prices. 


Cc. J. LUNDSTROM 
MFG. CO. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


Made for the better 
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since 1899 
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BE POPULAR AND MAKE BIG MONEY 
TOO. Your friends, neighbors, co-workers 
and others will be delighted when you 
show them America’s most discussed greet- 
ing cards, and the profits are tremendous. 
You just can’t miss selling our wonderful 
all-occasion selection. Write for sample kit 
on approval. Regal Greetings, Dept. 3, 
Ferndale, Michigan. 








BIRTH ANNOUNCEMENTS. Attractive, orig- 
inal Catholic birth announcements. Sam- 
ples. Robb and Catherine Beebe Studio, 
Box 172, Ridgewood, New Jersey. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall Foun- 
dations —5%”, 6”, 64%”, and 7” — $1.00 
Silk embroidery floss. Ecclesiastcal trans- 
fer patterns. Free samples. Mary Moore, 
Importer, Box 394 M, Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Popula- 
tion 15,000; Catholics 21. Please help! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





SALESLADY NEEDED for Catholic Book 
Shop. Connecticut area. Write full particu- 
lars—age, education, salary expected. Box 
30, America, 70 E. 45th St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 














Phyllis Love offers an appealingly vol- 
atile performance as the daughter who 
accepts disgrace as expiation for the 
father’s guilt. Peggy McCay gives a 
beautifully placid rendering of the son’s 
sensible fiancée. Mr. Ross, who gave 
the play sensitive direction, is grimly 
humorous as the vindictive Creditor 
who, appropriately to the season, 
changes into the Easter Rabbit. 
THEOPHILUs LEwIs 


FILMS 


THE EDGE OF THE CITY (MGM), 
like an increasingly large proportion 
of present-day low-budget films, is an 
adaptation of a television drama: in 
this case, A Man Is Six Feet Tall, by 
Robert Alan Aurthur. Somewhat remi- 
niscent of On the Waterfront, the pic- 
ture is more especially akin to the psy- 
chiatric school of dramatic construction 
adhered to, and to a great extent in- 
vented by, the TV writing fraternity. 
Its hero (John Cassavetes), an anti- 
social Army deserter currently working 
as a stevedore, is supplied with an am- 
ple set of Freudian childhood experi- 
ences to account for his stunted per- 
sonality. 

Despite these plot gimmicks, how- 
ever, the film tells a touching and un- 
usual story of a friendship—between 
the unfortunate young man and a fel- 
low worker (Sidney Poitier) who hap- 
pens to be a Negro. Why anyone so 
dynamic and well-adjusted as the col- 
ored man would devote his time to this 
real “sad sack” is not clear. Neverthe- 
less, through his efforts the deserter 
comes to believe for the first time in 
his dignity as a man. 

In the brutal area where the friends 





work the insistence on personal in- | 


tegrity leads, inevitably, to violence, 
represented by a savage fist fight and 
a duel with loading hooks which has a 
tragic outcome. But the 
constructively channeled in a 


film 


which makes yet another positive ges- 


ture by casting a Negro in a non-ster- 
eotyped leading role. [L of D: A-IT] 


ISTANBUL (Universal) is derived from 
another heavily tapped source of screen 
material, being a remake of an earlier 


film called Singapore. Ten years ago | 


the story was preposterous; and the 
passage of time has not made it any 
less so. 

It is about a soldier of fortune (Errol 
Flynn) who almost simultaneously ac- 


quires a beautiful fiancée and, acci- 
dentally and without overt dishonesty, 
a fortune in smuggled diamonds, His 
good luck ends there, however.. Pres- 
sure from both the police and the un- 
derworld force him to cache the dia- 
monds uselessly away; and, as a crown- 
ing blow, the fiancée is apparently in- 
cinerated in an apartment-house blaze. 

Five years later our hero returns. to 
the city in a last effort to recover the 
gems. He stumbles upon his former 
sweetheart, unincinerated but suffering 
from a five-year-old case of amnesia— 
and married to someone else. For the 
sake of movie ethics the diamonds ob- 
viously have to be returned to the po- 
lice; on the other hand, the film, with- 
out overtly playing fast-and-loose with 
marriage, manages to imply with crys- 
tal clarity that the sweethearts live 
happily ever after. 

What this new version can boast of 
are such added attractions as the lovely 
Cornell Borchers as the heroine, popu- 
lar English actor John Bentley making 
his American debut as a detective, and 
even a guest appearance by Nat “King” 
Cole. These, plus such incidental val- 
ues as Technicolor and CinemaScope 
and a relatively intelligent new script, 
make it possible at times to overlook 
the story. [L of D: A-II] 

Morra WALSH 
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America Pampblets 


THE CATHOLIC FAMILY 


By John L, Thomas, S.J. Six basic points on 
family life: 1. Catholic values concerning 
the family. 2. The need for an environment 


in which Catholic ideals can flourish. 3. 
Changes necessitate adaptation. 4. The dom- 


| inant group usually establishes “socially ac- 


ceptable” attitudes. 5. Distinctions must be 
made between legitimate adaptation and con- 
flicts on basic values. 6. A minority can 
isolate itself or achieve legitimate, though 


| limited, integration. 62 pages. 


Regular Bulk Discounts: 1-9 copies @ 25¢ list 
price. 10 copies and over—33 1/3% off. (All orders 
under $1.00 must be prepaid) 24 


| CHOSE POLITICS 


By Hon. James A. Farley (see p. 494) 
1-9 copies @ 15¢ Over 10 copies 33 1/3% off 





THE CATHOLIC MIND, May 1956 
(see p. 503) 

Contains remarks of Pope Pius XII on 

natural childbirth. Single copies 35¢ 











(All orders under $1.00 must be prepaid) 
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